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2 PUBLISHED WEEKLY. saw on the beach for several days, were one or two | hundred and fifty feet above the ocean,—stretched 
h : ; wreckers looking for drift wood, and fragments of |away northward from the southern boundary of 
ty Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | wrecked vessels. After an easterly storm in the |the town, without a particle of vegetation,—as 
cidslidinns dbl tania anine spring, this beach is sometimes strewn with |level almost as a table,—for two and a half or 
- eastern wood from one end to the other, which as|three miles, or as far as the eye could reach ; 
. JOHN RICHARDSON, it belongs to him who saves it, and the Cape is|slightly rising towards the ocean, then stooping 
nearly destitute of wood, is a gift of no small value|to the beach, by as steep a slope as sand could lie 
at xo. 116 NORTH FoURTH sTREET, UP sTaIRs, | 0 the inhabitants. We soon met one of thesejon, and as regular as a military engineer could 
wreckers,—a regular Cape Cod man, with whom |desire. From its surface we overlooked the greater 
CURSREROEA. we parleyed, with a bleached and weather-beaten | part of the Cape. In short we were traversing a 
+ face, within whose wrinkles I distinguished no|desert, with a view of an autumnal landscape of 
a particular feature. He had on a hat which had /|extraordinary brilliancy, a sort of Promised Land, 
ai. Postagé, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents.|seen salt water, and a coat of many pieces and|on the one hand, and the ocean on the other. 
m- —— colours, though it was mainly the colour of the| Yet though the prospect was so extensive, and 
the For “The Friend.” |beach, as if it had been sanded. * * * He/|the country for the most part destitute of trees, a 
Cape Cod—the Beach. was looking for wrecks, old logs, water-logged and | house was rarely visible,—we never saw one from 
(Continued from page 229.) covered with barnacles, or bits of boards and|the beach, and the solitude was that of the ocean 
- “At length we reached the seemingly retreating | joists, even chips which he drew out of the reach|and desert combined. A thousand men could not 
at boundary of the plain, and entered what had ap-|of the tide, and stacked up to dry. When the|have seriously interrupted it, but would have been 
im- peared at a distance an upland marsh, but proved |log was too large to carry far, he cut it up where|lost in the vastness of the scenery as their foot- 
tta- to be dry sand covered with beach-grass, the bar-|the last wave had left it, or rolling it a few feet, |steps in the sand. 
nds berry, bayberry, shrub oaks, and beach-plum,|appropriated it by sticking two sticks into the| ‘‘The whole coast is so free from rocks, that 
4 slightly ascending as we approached the shore;|ground crosswise above it. Some rotten trunk, |we saw but one or two for more than twenty miles. 
then crossing over a belt of sand on which noth-|which in Maine cumbers the ground, and is, per-|The sand was soft like the beach, and trying to 
ing grew, though the roar of the sea sounded|chance, thrown into the water on purpose, is here|the eyes, when the san shown. A few piles of 
he searecly louder than before, and we were prepared |thus carefully picked up, split and dried, and|drift-wood, which some wrecker had painfully 
a. to go half a mile further, when we suddenly stood|husbanded. Before winter the wrecker painfully | brought up the bank and stacked up there to dry, 
on the edge of a bluff overlooking the Atlantic. | carries these things up the bank on his shoulders |being the only objects in the desert, looked in- 
he Far below us was the beach, from half a dozen to|by a long diagonal slanting path, made with a hoe|definitely large and distant, even like wigwams, 
f the a dozen rods in width, with a long line of breakers|in the sand, if there is no hollow at hand. You|though, when we stood near them, they proved 
; rushing to the strand. The sea was exceedingly |may sce his hooked pike-staff always lying on the |to be insignificant little ‘jags’ of wood. 
dark and stormy, the sky completely overcast, the | bank ready for use. He is the true monarch of| “ For sixteen miles, commencing at the Nauset 
clouds still dropping rain, and the wind seemed |the beach, whose ‘ right there is none to dispute,’ | Lights, the bank held its height, though farther 
tae to blow not so much as the exciting cause, as from |and he is as much identified with it as a beach bird. | north it was not so level as here, but interrupted 
sympathy with the already agitated ocean. The|* * * The wrecker directed us to a slight de-| by slight hollows, and the patches of beach-grass 
waves broke on the bars at some distance from pression, called Snove’s Hollow, by which we as-|and bayberry frequently crept into the sand to its 
PHIA.) the shore, and curving green or yellow as if over|cended the bank,—for elsewhere, if not difficultjedge. There are some pages entitled, ‘ A Descrip- 
BING © many unseen dams, ten or twelve feet high, |it was inconvenient to climb it on account of the|tion of the Eastern Coast of the County of Barn- 
like a thousand waterfalls, rolled in foam to the|sliding sand, which filled our shoes. stable,’ printed in 1802, pointing out the spots on 
ee sind. There was nothing but that savage ocean} “This sand bank—the backbone of the Cape—|which the Trustees of the Humane Society have 
Phila between us and Europe. rose directly from the beach to the height of ajerected huts called Charity or Humane Houses, 
“Having got down to the bank, and as close to|}hundred feet or more above the ocean. It was|‘and other places where shipwrecked seamen may 
the water as we could, where the sand was the|with singular emotions that we first stood upon it|look for shelter.’ Two thousand copies of this 
hester hardest, leaving the Nauset Lights behind us, we|and discovered what a place we had chosen to| were dispersed, that every vessel which frequented 
\TTER n to walk leisurely up the beach, in a north-|walk on. On our right, beneath us, was the|this coast might be provided with one. I have 
iridge, west direction, toward Provincetown, which was|beach of smooth and gently sloping sand, a dozen|read this Shipwrecked Seaman’s Manuel with a 
i thout twenty-five miles distant, still sailing under|rods in width; next the endless series of white| melancholy kind of interest ; for the sound of the 
te? our umbrellas with a strong aft wind, admiring|breakers ; further still, the light green water over|surf, or, you might say, the moaning of the sea, 
— mn silence, as we walked, the great force of the|the bay, which runs the whole length of the fore-|is heard all through it, as if its author were the 
ley, in | ean stream. The white breakers were rushing|arm of the Cape, and beyond this stretched the|sole survivor of a shipwreck himself. - Of this 
erenity to the shore ; the foam ran up the sand, and then|unwearied and illimitable ocean. On our left,|part of the coast he says: ‘This highland ap- 
r lamp | "0 back as far as we could see, (and we imagined | extending back from the very edge of the bank,| proaches the ocean with steep and lofty banks, 
18 = how much farther along the Atlantic coast, before | was a perfect desert of shining sand, from thirty|which it is extremely difficult to climb, especially 
ai and behind us,) as regularly, to compare great|to eighty rods in width, skirted in the distance|in a storm. In violent tempests, during very high 
es, and things with small, as the master of a choir beats|by small sand-hills fifteen or twenty feet high ;|tides, the sea breaks against the foot of them, 
time with his white wand; and ever and anon a|between which, however, in some places, the sand|rendering it then unsafe to walk on the strand 
ein this igher wave caused us hastily to deviate from our| penetrated as much farther. Next commenced| which lies between them and the ocean. Should 
of — ptth, and we looked back on our tracts filled with | the region of vegetation,—a succession of small|the seamah succeed in his attempt to ascend them, 
yeversl water and foam. The breakers looked like droves|hills and valleys covered with shrubbery, now|he must forbear to penetrate into the country, as 
e which of thousand wild horses of Neptune, rushing to| glowing with the brightest imaginable tints ; and|houses are generally so remote that they would 
to have © shore, with their white manes streaming far beyond this were seen, here and there, the waters|escape his research during the night; he must 
ugh the ind; and whep, at length, the sun shone for|of the bay. Here, in Wellfleet, this pure sand| pass on to the valleys by which the banks are in- 
ne = *Moment, their manes were rainbow tinted. plateau, known to sailors as the Table Lands of|tersected. These valleys, which the inhabitants 
— “There was not a sail in sight, and we saw| Eastham, on account of its appearance as seen|call Hollows, run at right angles with the shore, 
“T got one that day,—for they had all sought harbors! from the ocean, and because it once made a part’ and in the middle or lowest part of them a road 
the late storm, and had not been abl 





get| of that town,—full fifty rods in width, and injleads from the dwelling-houses to the sea.” By 
we|many places much more, and sometimes full one|the word road must not always be understood » 








Mt again; and the only human beings w 
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visible cart track. * * * Keeping on, we soon| 


after came to a charity house, which we looked 
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no longer be heard in our midst—and we are the 


more concerned to revive his advice on this sub-} 


rence. Where we can observe isolated popula. 
tions (this applies just as much to measles as to 


into to see how the shipwrecked mariner might| ject, from an apprehension that the neglect of it|small-pox,) we find very long periods elapse with. 


fare. Far away in some desolate hollow by the 
sea side, just within the bank, stands a lonely 
building on piles driven into the sand, with a 
slight nail put through the staple, which a freez- 
ing man can bend, with some straw, perchance, 
on the floor on which he may lie, or which he 
may burn in the fire place to keep him alive. Per- 
haps this hut has never been required to shelter a 
shipwrecked man, and the benevolent person who 
promised to inspect it annually, to see that the 
straw and matches are here, and that the boards 
will keep off the wind, has grown remiss, and 
thinks that storms and shipwrecks are over; and 
this very night a perishing crew may pry open its 
door with their numbed fingers and leave half 
their number dead here by morning. When I 
thought what must be the condition of the families 
which alone would ever occupy or had occupied 
them, what must have been the tragedy of the 
winter evenings spent by human beings around 
their hearths, these houses, though they were 
meant for human dwellings, did not look cheerful 
tome. They appeared but a stage to the grave. 
The gulls flew around and screamed over them; 
the roar of the ocean in storms, and the lapse of 
its waves in calm, alone resounds through them, 
all dark and empty within, year in, year out, ex- 
cept, perchance, on one memorable night. Houses 
of entertainment for shipwrecked men! What 
kind of sailor’s homes were they ? 

“«« Kach hut,’ says the author of the Descrip- 
tion of the Kastern Coast of the County of Barn- 
stable, ‘stands on piles, is eight feet long, eight 
feet wide, and seven feet high; a sliding door is 
on the south, a sliding shutter on the west, and 
a pole, rising fifteen feet above the top of the 
building on the east. Within it is supplied with 
straw or hay, and is further accommodated with 
a bench.’ They have varied little from this 
model now. ‘There are similar huts at the Isle of 
Sable and Anticosti, on the north, and how far 
south along the coast I know not. It is pathetic 
to read the minute and faithful directions which 
he gives to seamen who may be wrecked on this 
coast, to guide them to the nearest charity-house, 
or other shelter, for, as is said of Eastham, though 
there are a few houses within a mile of the shore, 
yet ‘in a snow storm, which rages here with ex- 
cessive fury, it would be almost impossible to dis- 
cern them either by night or by day.’” 


_—_—_ so 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
From a Testimony Respecting David White. 

He dwelt much also upon the spirituality of 
true Christian worship, often rehcarsing to us the 
memorable. declaration of our Saviour on this 
subject in his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria, at Jacob’s well. He was sound in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, and whilst deeply 
concerned to press the necessity of obedience to 
the Lord’s will, as manifested to the soul, he was 
always ready, reverently to acknowledge that it is 
not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to His mercy that He saveth 
us, by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. Titus iii. 5. In our meetings 
for discipline, of all grades, his words were lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and his opinions 
— great weight with Friends. In his own 
flonthly Meeting he was often concerned lest bis 
brethren should neglect their own gifts by waiting 
for him, and he affectionately lifted his voice of 
warning that each one should attend to the feel- 
ings of his own mind, as he waits upon the Lord, 
knowing that the day must come when he could 


has been a great weakness in ourjreligious Society. 
When our members fall into the habit, from what- 
ever motive, of neglecting a proper and timely 
expression of their sentiments, it must necessarily 
occur that most of the business will rest upon a 
few members. This state of things tends con- 
stantly to increase, as the members usually be- 
come more lukewarm through inaction. If then, 
the two or three members who give direction to 
the business, fall into an error, the whole meeting 
is in danger of following them into that error. 
Thus in part, at least, may we account for the 
rapidity and the extent of some of the schisms 
which have affected us as a people, and we believe 
that individual faithfulness in giving a proper and 
timely utterance, in the spirit of love, to our 
opinions on subjects which claim the attention of 
meetings for discipline, would greatly tend to our 
stability as a church; and whilst due respect 
should be had to gifts and qualifications, yet only 
One should be our master, even Christ, and all 
we should be brethren. Matthew xxiii. 8. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Cattle Plague, 
(Continued from page 226.) 

‘<The mode in which the distemper is communi- 
cated from sick to sound beasts is more interesting 
to us at preseut than either its diagnosis or path- 
ology. No one, who has given it a real study, 
can doubt for a moment that it is eminently con- 
tagious. By this we mean that there is a specific 
entity which causes the disease, and has the power 
of propagating its own species rapidly under 
favourable circumstances. Rather than give our 
own views on this head, we prefer to quote those 
very clearly expressed by Dr. Simon, the medical 
officer of health to the Privy Council :— , 

““¢The several zymotic diseases are zetiologi- 
cally quite distinct from one another. How their 
respective first contagia arose is, as regards nearly 
all of them, quite unknown. ‘This, in pathology, 
is just such a question as in physiology is “the 
origin of species.” Indeed, it is hardly to be as- 
sumed as certain that these apparently two ques- 
tions may not be only two phases of one. Hourly 
observation tells us that the contagium of small- 
pox will breed small-pox, that the contagium of ty- 
phus will breed typhus, that the contagium of sear- 
latina will breed scarlatin, and so forth ; that the 
process is as regular as that by which dog breeds 
dog, and cat cat, as exclusive as that by which 
dog never breeds cat, nor cat dog; and, prospec- 
tively, we are able to predict the results of certain 
exposures to contagion as definitely as the results 
of any other chemical experiment. But, retro- 
spectively we have not the same sort of certainty, 
for we cannot always trace the parentage of a 
given case of small-pox or measles. And here, 
notwithstanding the obvious difficulties of proof 
either way, some persons will dogmatize that there 
must have been an overlooked inlet for contagium, 
while others will dogmatize that there must have 
been in the patient’s body an independent origina- 
tion of the specific chemical change. Presuming 
(as may pretty confidently be presumed) that in 
the history of mankind there was once upon a 
time a first small-pox case, a first typhus case, a 
first scarlatina case, &c., and admitting our eutire 
ignorance as to the combination of circumstances 
under which those first cases respectively came 
into existence, we have no scientific reasons for 
denying that new “spontaneous generations” of 
such contagia may take place. But as regards 
some of the diseases, there are conclusive reasons 
against supposing that this is of frequent occur- 


out any new rise of certain “species” of disease 
(and 120 years have elapsed in the case of the 
murrain, and the same thing occurred with regard 
to the measles in the Faroe Islands.) For in. 
stance, in 1846, the contagium of measles wag 
imported by a sick sailor into one of the Faroe 
Islands, and led to an epidemic which attacked 
more than 6000 out of the 7782 inhabitants, spar. 
ing only the persons who previously had had the 
disease, and 15U0 who were kept out of reach of 
contagion ; but before that time there had not for 
sixty-five years been in those islands a single case 
of measles. It is the same thing in the steppe 
murrain,’ 

‘In fact, nothing can be more definite than the 
contagious virus of the cattle plague. It has been 
known from remote antiquity, for, whenever we 
have an accurate description of it, the characters 
of the pest are essentially the same ; it reproduces 
itself with as much defiviteness as one mushroom 
gives birth tv another. The contagion is swift 
and subtle in the highest degree, and travels 
about with such stealthiness that its presence is 
often unsuspected, until it has passed into the 
blood of its victims, and manifests itself by terri- 
bly destructive effects. At first there is no diffi- 
culty in tracking the course of the distemper, for 
it travels with animals, which have come from 
some known centre of infection, to other sound 
beasts which have sojourned with them. But, 
after a time, its spread cannot be clearly traced. 
Dogs and sheep which have been near infected 
cattle have been known to carry the contagion to 
great distances; even pigeons and hens, which 
have looked for grains in the excrements of dis- 
eased cattle, have become the unsuspected media 
to pass over the contagion to sound oxen. The 
attendants on sick beasts carry the contagious 
virus on their clothes, hands, and even their hair, 
to healthy cattle ; the veterinary surgeon does not 
escape from being considered a dreadful vehicle of 
infection. Still waters and running streams, which 
have received the drainage of infected sheds or 
pastures, become channels for propagating the 
contagium ; and the wind carries with it particles 
of virus from one farm to another, at least for a 
distance of two hundred yards. The public roads 
on which sick cattle have travelled become alto- 
gether infected for sound cattle which may be 
driven over them. Thissubtle poison enters into 
the body of a beast, and incubates for a fixed time. 
The period of incubation is usually from five to 
seven days, although, occasionally, it varies from 
three to nine days; during this time the animal 
enjoys nearly its usual health, and might readily 
be sold and transported as a sound beast. It is 
alleged that an animal in the incubative stage 
may communicate the disease. 

“We have as yet not indicated the amount of 
the mortality of the plague, for it, in fact, varies 
much in different countries. One law has been 
made out with tolerable certainty,—that the more 
the bovine plague advances from the Russian 
steppes to the north or west, the more its malig- 
nity increases. This is only consonant with the 
experience of other diseases, such as small-pox, 
which proves fatal enough with us, but acts a8 
the most malignant pest when it deserts its usual 
source, and sojourns among the South Sea island- 
ers or American Indians. The Rinderpest, in its 
native steppes, carries off about one-half, or 50 
per cent., of the cattle which it attacks ; when It 
reaches Hungary, the mortality rises to 65 per 
cootgmpd in our own country it is upwards of 90 


per 
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“Numerous attempts have been made to miti-|specially examined by two veterinary surgeons, | head of cattle kept in London and its neighbour- 
gate the severity of the disease by inoculation.|who passed them as sound and free from disease.| hood before the attack, it may be asserted with- 
This was extensively practised in the last century|At Hull 146 cattle were sold and sent to the|out much misgiving that 12,000 have perished. 
all over Europe, but with such bad results that it] Midland Counties, into none of which they intro-| Large establishments lost their whole stock, even 
was forbidden by law in various countries. A|duced the disease. The remaining 175 were sent| when, as io the case of Lord Granville’s and 
sound animal may easily be inoculated by scarify-|to London and sold on the 2d of June. We are| Miss Burdett Coutts’ dairies, they were carefully 
ing the skin, and rubbing into the wound some |already aware that the period of incubation of the| tended. 














of the mucous matter which runs from the eyes|contagion is eight days, but during the nine days cae to eee 

or from the nose. It is usual to do this in the|of transit from Revel to London these oxen showed Ser 

inside of the ear, but sometimes a hollow needle|no plague. The Customs authorities were on the ; Se 
is introduced into the dewlap, the matter beingjalert, and had sent special instructions to Hull Thoughts for the Times—No, 17, 










passed in by this means. Whena beast has been |for the examination of this particular cargo, so| The declaration of our Saviour when he said, 
thus inoculated, the period of incubation is the|that the two highly intelligent veterinary inspec-| ‘ My doctrine is not mine but His that sent me. 
same as when it receives the poison by contagion. itors who examiaed them could not have failed to| If any wan will do his will he shall know of the 
The symptoms are generally as severe, and the|have detected the plague had it been present in| doctrine whether it be of God or whether I speak 
mortality is not lessened. But there is this ad-|the herd. This cargo left no infection on its de-! of myself,” and the converse that it is only as we 
vantage, that an infected herd may be made to|parture from Hull, and took none with those cattle| do his will that we can truly know of the doctrine, 
pass through the disease in eight days, instead of |which were transmitted to the Middle Counties.| bind belief and practice—a saving faith, a life 
having it lingering about the premises for a month | Nor is it till eighteen days after their sale in the] well pleasing to God— inseparably together, thus 
or two, with increased chances of spreading the|London market that the disease appears. The|imbuing the mind with a singleness and earnest- 
infection through the country. The inoculating | whole story breaks down; its only support having] ness of purpose which grow with the growth and 
matter, if protected from air, can, as we have|been the statement of the agent, who. fancied that| strengthen with the strength of the life of religion 
already stated, be kept for several mouths un-|the sick oxen at Revel and the beast that showed|in the soul. In no case is this more striking than 
changed.” signs of indisposition on board, miyht bave had|in its influence upon the female character. The 
* 7 = * * * Ithe plague. This man had never seen the disease,| more impressible mind of woman, engages with 
“ Having now become acquainted with an out-|and his statement was an afterthought, made when/|the greater eagerness in the pleasures and enjoy- 
line of the history of the pest and of its general | he had quarrelled with his employer. The name/ ments of life, because of her comparative freedom 
characters, we are in a position to examine with |of Russia frightened our veterinary surgeons, who! from the cares and burdens devolving upon men ; 
advantage the irruption which it has made into|for some years had foreseen the possibility of the| and hence in a great measure her reputation for 
our country this year, the best and speediest importation of the pest, and naturally connected | frivolity, and the low estimate so often made of 
means of getting rid of it, and the precautions |its appearance with this cargo; indeed, it is un-|her force of character. But when George Fox 
which ought to be adopted to prevent its recur-| fortunate for us that the explanation is not so| was sent forth to the world to preach the everlast- 
rence. \simple. But we might be put off our guard alto-| ing gospel, and women as well as men received 
“The disease first appeared in this country at! gether if we accepted a false solution of the prob-| the glad tidings, and were made acquainted with 
Lambeth, in the metropolis, on the 24th day of|lem, for it is perhaps more probable, and certainly) and obedient to the Divine inspeakiug word—the 
June, subsequently, on the 27th of June, in two|more to be feared, that the disease may have come| former were lifted at once out of and above this 
other dairies in Islington and Hackney. But all'to us in our traffic with Galicia and Hungary,|round of frivolous pleasure, and the change in 
of these dairies had, on the 19th of’June, bought both of which pest-infested countries send to the| them though no greater in reality was more sur- 
fresh cows in the metiopolitan market, so that} London market constant supplies of cattle. Her prising to the common eye than in the case of the 
the source of contagion was clearly traceable to it, | Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg states that| other sex. 
the usual variations in the period of incubation; Hungarian cattle did introduce the plague to} And it was truly wonderful to see how women, 
being allowed. But how came the seeds of the | Utrecht, in Holland, last May, and suggests that who had been delicately brought up, braved for 
disease into the London market? The veterinary it may have passed from that country to England. conscience’ sake the fury of the mob, being 
surgeons, led by Spooner, Simonds, and Gamgee, | Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the| scourged and dragged through the mud, imprison- 
reply without hesitation that it was introduced by | first beasts which were found to be afflicted with|ed in wet and filthy dungeons, from which many 
a cargo of Russian cattle which had been imported jit in London, were newly bought Dutch cows.| were released by death alone—all in short that 
from Revel a short time before the plague was/It will be obvious that for the future, with the| the rage of impious men could devise. 
manifested ; and it becomes important to examine increasing facilities of railway traffic, it must be Such characters were Mary Fisher, Catharine 
this case closely, for doubtless this was the first difficult to prevent the importation of the pest| Evans and Barbara Blaugdon, women memorable 
cargo of Russian cattle which reached England, |into this country. At the same time, Professor| for their constancy of purpose and heroic en- 
and one part of Russia, though a part far removed Rill gives us a few grains of comfort by stating| durance of suffering. Mary Fisher and Ann 
from Revel, is the seat of the distemper. Twenty-|that, though often imported into Austria, the Austin, sailed for New England in 1656, being 
six days before the first outbreak, and eighteen cases are sporadic in certain years, and that it;}among the first Friends who came to this conti- 
before the cows had been bought in the metro-| only becomes generally diffused in years when| nent. On their arrival at Boston they were taken 
politan market, a portion of the Revel cargo had!contagious diseases among men show a severe|from shipboard to prison, treated with inhuman 
been exposed and sold, though none of them went |type. Cholera has been hovering about Europe,| barbarity, being stripped stark naked by the juilers 
to the infected dairies, as they were only fit for |and seems ready to take root in places favourable) to find out whether they were witches, robbed of 
immediate slaughter. The cargo numbered ori-! for its growth, so that we may hope, though only almost all they had, and after five weeks severe 
ginally 321 head of cattle, besides sheep. They |faintly, that this has been a year peculiarly favour-| imprisonment sent back in close confinement on 
were all bought in the province of Esthonia ex-|able to the development of the murrain. We shipboard to England. Four years after this, 
cept thirteen, that province being quite free from | know that typhus fever propagates itself most ex- Mary Fisher, under the strong constraint of re- 
the plague. These thirteen animals came from |tensively in dry seasons, and the dryness of the|ligious duty, succeeded, after great difficulty, in 
St. Petersburg, according to the agent, although |summer may have been one cause of the exten- ‘making her way, alone and unaided, to Constanti- 
his principal denies this statement. St. Peters-|sion of the murrain throughout the country. The|nople, with a message from the Lord to the Sultan, 
burg is some distance from Revel, and notwith-|extent of the ravages of the plague is only im-| This was that Mahomet LV, whose total route by 
standing that they came in four horse waggons, a! perfectly known, for it is the interest of cow-|John Sobieski before the walls of Vienna, twenty- 
week must have lapsed in their march, for the|keepers to keep their losses concealed lest their|seven years afterwards, freed Europe from the 
distance is 200 miles. The pest had been in the|credit should suffer. It is true that, under pen-| terrors of the Turks. He was then a boy of thir- 
neighbourhood of the capital last November, |alty, they must report to the Council Office when|teen years of age, but he and his counsellors re- 
though not for several months previous to the|plague attacks their sheds, but if the cowkeeper|ceived and heard the message with respect and 
transaction. The agent found four of the beasts| has fifty vattle he often allows forty-five to die or| kindness, and would have sent its bearer from the 
hot in a condition to travel with him, so they were be slaughtered, and reports the remaining five to; camp with a guard, which she refused, and re- 
sold at Revel to butchers ; the nature of their ill-| Government. If we are to believe the official re-|turned as she went in safety to England. So 
ness does not appear. On thes23d of May the! ports, only 5086 cattle perished of the disease or| different was her treatment by the Turk and the 
cargo started from Revel, and arrived at Hull | were slaughtered in consequence of it in the me-| Puritan} Soon after her return, Mary Fisher 
Upon the 28th. One beast sickened on the route, tropolis up to the end of Uctober; but competent! married Wm. Bailey, an eminent minister in the 
but recovered on the administration ofbrandy. authorities assert that this is considerably less Suciety. She suffered much from the persecution 
On the arrival of the steamer, the cattle were|than half the true number. In fact, of 15,000\of the magistrates, and on one occasion was 
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knocked down in the streets of London, by an/as Mount Zion, that can never be moved. Keep 
officer, for expostulating with him on account of/your souls unspotted of the world, and love one 


his cruel treatment of her husband. 


Ww. Bailey|another with a pure heart fervently; serve one 


died at sea in 1675. His widow subsequently | another in love, build up one another in the eterna, 


married John Cross, of London, and afterwards of 
Charleston, S.C. It was at her house, in that 
city, John Barrow was entertained and nursed in 
1696, after his marvellous escape from shipwreck 
and captivity among the Indians of Florida. She 
was the grandmother of Sophia Hume, of South 


and bear one another's burdens, for the seed’s 
sake, and so fulfil the law of God.’ Her faith 
never forsook her. “I do believe,” concludes she, 
“ We shall see your faces again with joy.” 
Catharine Evans suffered much for her religion 
both before and after her return home. ‘In the 


Carolina, and afterwards of London, a valuable|year 1657,” says Sewell, “ Having at Salisbury 


minister well known in Philadelphia about the 
middle of the last century. 

Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheever, in dis- 
charge of their religious duty, sailed from Lon- 
don to Leghorn in the year 1658. They staid 
there several days without molestation, distri- 
buting religious books and preaching the gos- 
pel to such of their countrymen as they found 
there. They then took passage for Alexandria, 
and the ship having stopped at Malta, the 
Friends went on shore. ‘They were received at 
the house of the English consul, where they re- 
mained several weeks, till they were seized and 
put in the prison of the Inquisition. They were 
confined here for nearly four years, and their 
account of the efforts of the priests to ensnare 
them, of their own firm and skilful defence of 
their principles, of the severe privations they 
endured, is one of the most lively and interesting 
narratives of the kind on record. They were 
released at length through the interposition of 
D’ Aubigny, the almoner of the queen mother, 
who became interested in their behalf through the 
representations of Gilbert Latey. 

In the third year of their captivity Catharine 
Evans wrote thus to her husband and children. 
What faith, what affection, what earnestness and 
sublimity of soul inspired this letter! “ Most 
dear and faithful husband, friend and brother, 
begotten of my eterval Father, of the immortal 
seed of the covenant of light, life and blessedness, 
I have unity and fellowship with thee day and 
night, to my great refreshment and continual 
comfort ; praises, praises be given to our God for 
evermore, who hath joined us together in that 
which neither sea nor land can separate or divide. 
* * * * * * 
Oh, my dear husband and children, how often 
have I poured out my soul to our everlasting 
Father for you, with rivers of tears night and day, 
that you might be kept pure and single in the 
sight of our God, improving your talents as wise 
virgins, having oil in your vessels, and your lamps 
burning, and clothed with the long white robes 
of righteousness, ready to enter the bed chamber 
and to sup with the Lamb, and to feed at the 
feast of fat things, where your souls may be 
nourished, refreshed, comforted and _ satisfied, 
never to hunger again. * . * Ms * 
In our deepest afflictions, when I looked for every 
breath to be the last, 1 could not wish I had not 
come over sea, because I knew it was my eternal 
Father’s will to prove me, with my dear and faith- 
ful friend ; in all afflictions and miseries the Lord 
remembered mercy, and did not leave or forsake 
us, nor suffer his faithfulness to fail us, but caused 
the sweet drops of his mercy to distil upon us, and 
the brightness of his glorious countevance to shine 
into our hearts, and was never wanting to us in 
revelations or visions. * * * * * 
My prayers are for you day and night without 
ceasing, beseeching the Lord God of power to 
a down his tender mercies upon you, and to 
eep your in his pure fear, and to increase your 
faith, to confirm you in all righteousness and 
strengthen you to believing in the name of the 


Lord God Almighty, that you may be established 


exhorted the people to repentence, this so incensed 
the magistrates, that by order of Humphrey 
Ditton, justice, and Robert Good, mayor, she was 
stripped and fastened to the whipping-post in the 
market and there whipped. Afterwards coming 
thither again and speaking to the people in the 
market by way of admonition, she was sent to 
Bridewell, and put in a dark nasty place. After 
her return from Malta, imprisonment fell to her 
share in England several times: once in Welchpool, 
in Montgomeryshire, in the year 1666, for refus- 
ing to swear; and several years after she was also 
imprisoned at Bristol; and after many adversities 
and great sufferings, having lived to a great age, 
she died, and so entered into everlasting rest.” 
Barbara Blaugdon was a well educated and 
accomplished young woman, a teacher, who had 
been an inmate and an intimate with several 
families of high rank. She was one of the early 
converts to the doctrines of the Society, having 
been convinced by the preaching of John Audland 
and John Camm, at Bristol, in 1654. She lived 
a life of great abstinence and self-denial. For 
attempting to speak to the people at Great Tor- 


Selected, 
A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The blue bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
“Bear np, O Mother Nature !” cry, 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 
“ Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee !” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 

O’er swept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Bebind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left his Hope with all. 


———~+e—____ 


The Mason Spider of Corfu. 


The mygale nest varies much in size, from one 


rington, she was sent to the prison at Exeter, shut inch in length to three or four, and even six or 
up for the night in a room with a great gang of |Seven inches. In the West Indies, where the 
gypsies, and without the semblance of a trial, was spiders are crab-like, the insects measure six in- 


whipped the next day by order of the sheriff till 
the blood ran down her back. She never winced 
during the cruel infliction, but sang aloud and} 
rejoiced that she was counted worthy to suffer for 
the name of the Lord. Her constancy in main- 
taining her testimony, her remarkable deliverance 
from a ferocious dog and from shipwrecks, her 
imprisonment in dungeons, the boldness with | 
which she rebuked injustice and cruelty, render 





ches or over. Qne nest, especially mentioned and 
minutely described by M. Oudouin, was three 
inches and a quarter long, and eight-tenths of an 
inch wide. The nest, of cylindrical form, is made 
by boring into the earth ; making his excavation, 
the next thing, having decided upon the size of 
his habitation, is to furnish it—and most beauti- 
ful are his paper-hangings. The whole of the in- 
terior is lined with the softest possible silk, which 


Sewel’s account of her life one of the most affec-|the “ major-domo” spins all over the apartment 


ting narratives in his excellent history. 
———-2s—_—_ 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


“T forgive the offence, but I cannot forget,”’— 
How often that language I’ve heard, 
And felt that forgive, in such company set, 
Was a vain and a meaningless word. 


Remembered offences must canker the heart, 
And poison the fountain of love, 

They rise like an iceberg to keep us apart, 
Wherever our footsteps may rove. 


At least J confess, when my heart is made sore, 
And my feelings indignant, I find 

The only true method my peace to secure, 
Is to banish the cause from my mind. 


I must seek to forget, or I cannot forgive, 
However my reason may strive ; 

For it whispers, if just, the resentment should live, 
While I keep the remembrance alive. 


And I turn with a resolute will from the thought, 
Whenever it enters my brain, 

Till my spirit hath found the tranquillity sought, 
And no angry emotions remain. 


And I pray that the seal of oblivion thus set, 
No future remembrance may break— 
’Tis then, I forgive, for the fault I forget 
No longer resentment can wake. 
L. F. Moyan. 


until it is padded to a sufficient thickness, and 
wade soft enough. ‘This done, and the interior 
finished, the mygale shows his peculiarity by 
taking steps to keep out intruders, by making not 
only a door, and that self-closing, but a door with 
swinging hinges, and sometimes one at each end 
of the nest. 

A gentleman at Corfu saw the spider make his 
door, and thus describes the work :—Lying out 
in one of the sandy plateaux covered with olive- 
groves, with which Corfu abounds, lounging about 
in the sandy soil, he came to a spider’s nest. 
Examining it, he found the lid or door would not 
open, and seemed held firmly within by the pro- 
prietor, as if Jack were at home; so he applied 
forthwith the leverage of a knife-blade, upon 
which the inmate retired to his inner chamber. 
The aggressor decided not to disturb him any 
more that day, but marking the place, (a most 
pecessary thing to do,) thought he would explore 
further the next day, if fine. Accordingly, the 
next day he called early, intending to take off the 
door, and to watch the progress of restoration, and 
how it would be accomplished. ; 

After waiting a loug time, out came Monsieur 
Mygale, and logking carefully around, and find- 
ing all quiet, commenced operations by running 
his web backward and forward across the orifice 
of his nest, till there was a layer of silken web; 
upon this he ejected a gluten, over which he 
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scratched the fine sand in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his nest; this done, he again set to 
work webbing, then gluten, then sand ; then again 
web, gluten, sand, about six times. This occupied 
jnall about eight hours. But the puzzling part was 
that this time he was cementing and building him- 
self out from his own mansion, when, to the as- 
tonishment and delight of his anxious looker-on, 
he began the finishing stroke by cutting and form- 
ing the door by fixing his hind-legs in the centre 
of the new covering, and from these, as a centre, 
he began cutting with his jaws right through the 
door he had made, striking a clear circle round, 
and leaving about one-eighth of the circumference 
asa hinge. This done, he lifted the door up and 
walked in. 

My friend then tried to open the door with a 
knife, but the insect pulled it tight from the in- 
side. He therefore dug round him and took him 
off bodily—mygale and nest complete. The hinge 
js most carefully and beautifully formed, and there 
appears to be an important object in view when 
the spider covers over the whole of the orifice, for 
immediately the door is raised it springs back as 
soon as released ; and this is caused by the elasti- 
city of the web on the hinge, and the peculiar 
formation of the lid or door, which is made thicker 
on the lower side, so that its own weight holds it 
to be self-closing, and the rabbeting of the door 
is wonderfully surfaced. Bolts and Chub locks, 
with a latch-key, the mygale family do not pos- 
sess ; but as a substitute the lower part of the door 
has clawholding holes, so that a bird’s beak or 
other lever being used, Monsieur Mygale holds 
on to the door by these, and with his legs against 
the sides of his house, offers immense resistance 
against all comers.— London Journal. 


cite its members to go out to “ teach all nations,” 


ciples? 


seconding it, and the meeting resolving to form 
an Auxiliary Committee to a “ Provisional Com- 


go out as missionaries under this command. Could 


some of the leaders of the people. 
whither is our poor Society drifting ? 


For “The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council. 

Pursuant to adjournment the council again 
met. The president requested the delegates to 
make such replies to the address of the morning 
as they desired. 

Each sentence of the address had been inter- 
preted to the different tribes by their interpreters, 
several of whom were black men, of remarkable 
proficiency, and performed the duty pertaining to 
their office with great readiness and propriety. 
The address had been well received and had pro- 
duced a favourable effect, especially on the loyal 
Indians, whose rights had been so freely acknow- 
ledged and who had been assured of future pro- 
tection. In the replies from the different tribes 
the old story had to be agaim and again repeated. 
We have had a long journey to see our Father ; we 
are glad to see him; we have something to sa 
but are not ready to talk now. We wish to hold 
a council by ourselves and then we shall be ready 
to speak. 


The first to reply were the Cherokees, who 


—_—————— 





For “The Friend.” 
Missions, 

Tn looking over the Third month number of 
the London Friend, I was struck with an account 
given thercin of ‘ Leeds Missionary Meeting,” in 
which it is stated that a Friend, whom I have al- 
ways understood is in the station of a minister, 
occupied the chair, and other Friends, accounts of 
whose religious visits in distant lands have been 
largely published, were conspicuously active. A 
paper entitled, ‘“‘Go ye and teach all nations” was 
read, intended to show ‘“‘ the comprehensive charac-|expressed their happiness in meeting the honora- 
ter of our Lord’s command to spread abroad the| ble Commissioners, and were thankful for their 
glorious news of what he had done for our souls,’’ | kind words. 
and “ by quotations from the writings of George |to say and report it to our National Council. 
Fox and his immediate followers, that they owned | 
and carried out this command ;” also to reply ‘ to! 
the various reasons brought forward to show why 





mode of making treaties. 


to go or stay as it may decide? Can it have “a 
missionary society,’ composed of its members but 
outside of its organization, which may encourage 
studied discourses on scripture texts, and under 
the stimulus of such papers may send out, or in- 


without a radical change in its religious prin- 


Imagine George Fox taking “the chair” in a 
meeting of “his immediate followers,” listening 
to “‘a paper” got up to show the spirit and scope 
of the command “ Go teach all nations,” one of 
those followers—Isaac Penington, for instance— 
making a motion, another—Robert Barclay— 


mittee on Foreign Missionary Service,” in order 
to induce or encourage some of their number to 


anything be much more inconsistent with the re- 
ligious principles inculcated and practised by those 
sons of the morning than such a fancy sketch? But 
it is a true picture of what is now being done by 


Whither, O 
H. 


y\from whites. 


of the South, but we see none here, therefore, we 
are not ready to do business. 

The Senecas and Shawnees acting on the rule 
of thinking twice before speaking once, were 
thankful to meet their Grand Father, had but little 
to say, and not prepared to say that little, but 
would be to-morrow. 

Patton, a Choctaw, who had little or no ap- 
pearance of a Choctaw, but that of a white man, 
said, I wish to state that I aw not here as a dele- 
gate atall, but have been chosen by the agent to 
represent the loyal Choctaws. They are very 
few, most of the tribe having joined the rebels. 
I am here simply to ask of the commission our 
rights. We desire to get possession of the land 
allowed us by the treaty of 1855. 

Silas Armstrong, who, had he been on the 
raised platform with the Commissioners, would 
have readily passed for one, then spoke on behalf 
of his tribe, the Wyandotts. 1 must confess 
council has taken a different course from what I 
expected. I sawin a St. Louis paper an account 
of a rebel council and the resolutious adopted, and 
that these resolutions were sent to Gen. Herron. 
Afterwards a council was called of Choctaws, 
Cherokees, and other Indians, at Armstrong 
Academy, which was changed to Fort Gibson and 
then to Fort Smith. My impression was that a 
treaty of peace was to be formed with all these 
nations, and I heard that a chief of the Choctaws 
issued a proclamation calling on all the tribes to 
meet here with a view of forming an Indian con- 
federation. Gen. Lane told me that the commis- 
sioners would probably put in force the Act of 
Congress obliging all Kansas Indians to leave the 
State. We thought we would have to leave our 
lands; reservations are valuable, though some of 
them are small. I unite with the plan of con- 
centrating al! Indians. We expect if we sell out 
to buy lands of our brothers in the territory. 
They have more than they want. ButI see from 
speeches of my brothers we are all in the suds. 
We thought the government would first make a 
treaty of peace with us all. Indians are different 
They are vindictive; hatred last 
|long with them. Not so with the whites. The 
government must settle this difficulty, the Indians 
can not. That done, let us be centralized and a 
government established in the Indian Territory. 
| If possible, keep the white men out, except those 
who want to marry, and then make Indians of 















We are ready to hear all you have|them at once, subject to all the laws of the tribe. 


We/}I hear a proposition to run a railroad through the 
beg leave to say that our constitution presents the| Indian Territory. An Indian told me you might 


as well knock aa Indian in the head, but I told 


The Little White Chief said for the Creeks :| him it was useless to attempt to stop the railroad 


Friends of the present day should not establish a|This evening I have felt very thankful to Almighty| it would go through the country and improve the 


missionary society.” 


God that I have very little to say to you all. Our|lands and make them valuable. 


If they do not 


The following minute is given as embodying! people at home supposed that we came to meet} like the railroads let them move away from them 


the action of the meeting: ‘“‘At a meeting of 
Friends held at Leeds, 2d month 20th, 1866, after 
a paper had been read by the Secretary of the 
Provisional Committee on Foreign Missionary 
’ Service, it was moved and seconded that an Aux- 
iliary Committee be formed for Yorkshire, and 
that the following Friends be appointed with 
power to add to their number.” 

As a motion was made and seconded, I suppose, 
though it is not so stated, that the question was 
formally put, and a resolution adopted by the ma- 
jority. 

Has not the Society of Friends always believed 
that Christ alone can call, qualify and send out 
those who are mghtly commissioned to teach or 
preach his gospel, and that such of its members 
48 believe they feel the divine command laid upon 
them to go forth in this service, are to submit 


we thought that was all we had to do here. I 
feel very thankful the government sent out these 
commissioners, and am very happy to talk with 
them. We expect to find out fully what the 
government wants us to do from your commission, 
and will then be able to answer. 





and intelligent Seminoles. 


This evening we can 
reply to a few questions. 


do, or what it has to Jay before us. 
know that we were coming to make new treaties. 


nothing of them, so have nothing to say. 


to say something further. 


Then spoke Pas-co-fa, for the well meaning 


Our nation has sent us 
here to learn what government would have us to 


We did not 


We were sent here by our friends to meet our 
friends who have gone with the South, but now see 


I see 
that the President has opened the door to them 


t What brought us to|to do whatever the rest do. 
their concern to the judgment of the church, and|Fort Smith was to compromise with our friends| you all. 


and come to terms with our rebel brothers, and|as far as they can. 


As it was now the Quapaws turn to speak, they 
said through Valier, one of their delegates. Al- 
though we are here to hear what you have to say, 
we have no authority to make any treaty. 

Et-Tor-Lut-Kee, (a Chickasaw,) wished to say 
a few words. My agent wrote up to me living 
about four miles beyond Fort Gibson, to meet him 
here. When I started I expected to meet our 
Father here, with our Southern brothers. After 
I got here I heard a report that you came for 
something else. I expected to hear something 
between us and the South, and wanted to hear 
what sort of laws you would lay down for the 
South, but have heard nothing. We do not wish 
to say anything contrary, but are waiting for the 
others to get through, and think we will be willing 
We are glad to see 
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Griffith, also a Chickasaw, added :—This even- 
ing we have come together. I am very glad, 
and thank God he has sent the men from 
Washington. We are the loyal people of the 
Chickasaw nation, who took sides with the 


acts by making treaties with the enemies of the 
United States at the dates hereafter named, for- 
feited all right to annuities, lands and protection 
by the United States. 

The different nations having made treaties with 


government. We are the ones that kept the|the rebel government are as follows, viz: 
laws the government laid down, because we| The Creek Nation, July 10, 1861. Choctaws 
thought we would all be safe. Wewereall hereatjand Chickasaws, July 12, 1861. Seminoles, 


the time set, lst September. We all understand 
what we have come here for, but still there is 
some misunderstanding. How is it? I hope we 
can understand yet. 

By this time, as it became evident our red 
brothers intended to keep at long range instead 
of coming to close quarters, Judge Cooley ven- 
tured to take the unoccupied floor, and said :— 
Brothers, we have heard with interest the speeches 
of the several nations. In order that the council 
here assembled may fully understand the wishes 
and intentions of the government respecting its 
future relations with the Indians, the Commission- 
ers will on the morrow go into the subject at 
length. And to the several matters that may 
then be presented we shall expect definite an- 
swers from each nation, so that the same may be 
acted upon by us, and reported to the President 
of the United States. All subjects presented in 
the several speeches made this evening requiring 
answers or explanations will be answered to-mor- 
tow. We expect the delegates of your brothers 
who have gone South, here next Monday to take 
part in the council. 

Jouncil adjourned to 10 to-morrow morning. 

At the rise of the Council the Creek interpreter 
informed one of the Commissioners that the dele- 
gates of the coloured population living among the 
Creeks, Euchees and others would be happy in 
having an interview with him; the happiness of 
course was immediately conferred, when he was 
introduced to Corr, Tom, Jack Brown, Ketch 
Barnett and others. As the Commissioner on this 
occasion was neither the Great Father nor the 
Grand Father of those around him, we all sat on 
the same level, and if darker coloured men are 
found it must only be in Africa, or more astute, it 
would be after a search. Harry Island was the 
spokesman, and the petition he urged was, after 
being condensed, simply this, ‘‘ We want our 
rights.”’ In reply they were asked whether they 
already had not more privileges and rights than 
they ever expected to possess a few yearsago. To 
this they assented. Then my liberated and good 
friends, continued the commissioner, as you ask 
my advice I will give it. Return to your own 
homes, for they are now yours, be sober men, be 
moral men, be industrious men, educate your 
children in the best way you can, live happily 
with your families, and by so doing show that you 
are not only entitled to the rights you now have, 
but are worthy of more. In this way you may 
obtain them. Should you press after the elective 
franchise at this time 1 think you will be disap- 
pointed. 

With the expression of much friendship on 
both sides, the dinner hour having arrived, the 
council adjourned, sine die. 

Ninth month 9th.—Council met pursuant to 
adjournment, and was called to order by the presi- 
dent, who said, Brothers, after considering your 
speeches made yesterday, the commission have 
decided to make the following reply and statement 
of the policy of the government :—Brothers, we 
are instructed by the President to negotiate a 
treaty or treaties, with any or all of the nations, 
tribes or bands of Indians in the Indian Territory, 
Kansas or the Plains, west of the Indian Territory 
and Kansas. 

The following named nations have by their 


August 1, 1861. Shawnees, Delawares, Witchi- 
taws and affiliated tribes, August 12,1861. The 
Great Osages, October 2, 1861. The Senecas, 
and Shawnees, October 4, 1861. The Quapaws, 
October 4, 1861. The Cherokees, October 7, 
1861. 

By these nations having entered into treaties 
with the so-called Confederate States, and the 
rebellion being now ended, they are left without 
any treaty whatever or treaty obligation for pro- 
tection by the United States. Under the terms 
of the treaties with the United States and the 
law of Congress of July 5, 1862, all these Nations 
have forfeited and lost all their rights to annui- 
tiesand lands. The President, however, does not 
desire to take advantage of or enforce the penal- 
ties for the unwise action of these Nations, but 
is anxious to renew the relations which existed 
at the breaking out of the rebellion. We are 
empowcred to enter into new treaties, which trea- 
ties must contain the following stipulations. 

(To be continued.) 
Yoo a For “ The Friend.” 

In Kendall’s Collection of Letters on Religious 
Subjects, the following is to be met with without 
signature, address, or date: 

‘In the spring of immortal love I greet thee, 
wishing thy soul’s welfare in Christ Jesus. 

“ Beloved, with whom my soul hath often been 
comforted; it is in my mind to express to thee 
the sense I have of the work to which we are 
ealled, which is very weighty. To be as the 
mouth of the Lord to an assembly; and to be as 
the mouth of an assembly to the Lord, is a matter 
of great importance, in which we have need to 
take care to behave ourselves wisely. 

*‘ Ministers are as the watchmen spoken of in 
Scripture; if they warned not the people faith- 
fully in the word of the Lord, he was to require 
the blood of the people at their hands. If minis- 
ters are not faithful in the word of reconciliation, 
the more will be their condemnation. 

‘““ Now, as we ought to be faithful in the de- 
livery of our testimonies, or as I may say the word 
of the Lord through us, so we ought to be watch- 
ful, that we may not give entertainment to what 
is not the word of the Lord to his people; we 
ought to take heed that we go not forth upon 
openings barely, although they are witnessed in 
the life, which may be designed for our own in- 
terest and edification. As we abide in the wisdom 
of God, it will be clearly seen what we should 
join with, and what refuse: what to communicate 
to others, and what to apply to ourselves. 

“And in our testimony let us keep to fresh 
openings; even such as have the weight of the 
living Word in them, and be very careful that we 
lay not hold of former openings, neither of our 
own nor others ; lest it be like the manna which 


stealing the word from others. 

«¢ Above all things let us travail for life in meet- 
ings; though there may be a dependence upon, 
and desire after words in a meeting; which we 
being sensible of are not to go forth with former 
openings, and what we have treasured up in our 
memories of our own, or the openings of others, 
thinking thereby to supply the service of a meet- 
ing. This is but will-worship, and an offering 








































was gathered yesterday, and lest we be guilty of 








which the living (od will reject. I have con. 
sidered how it fared with Saul, who being pressed 
with difficulties, viz., the camp of the Philistines 
near, and the peuple of Israel like to scatter, the 
prophet Samuel being absent; in this strait Saul 
offers a sacrifice, for which he was reproved b 


the prophet, who told him that he had done. 


foolishly, and that his kingdom should not con. 
tinue. Here is an instance of the danger of for. 
ward offering, although there was a seeming neces. 
sity for something to be done. Let us bring the 
matter home to ourselves ; let us not be hasty, but 
keep close to the Word of life; and though the 
dependence of the people may be upon thee, and 
in all likelihood none to answer the service ina 
public way but thyself, yet if the power of the 
Lord is not witnessed, and his word open not in 
thee, venture not, but wait in the patient suffer. 
ing, for it will do no good. Such reasonings as 
these may attend: here are divers come in that 
are sober, and well inclined, perhaps if a testi- 
mony was borne they might receive benefit by it; 
surely I may take liberty to tell them my own ex- 
perience, and how the Lord visited me in their 
state ; it may have no evil effect, though I am not 
constrained to do it; in answer to which I say, 
the best of this sort is but will-worship, which 
finds no acceptance with God, neither will it in 
any wise promote the work and service; for the 
will of man must come to be laid in the dust be- 
fore the will of God can be done by us. We may 
plead excuse that it is done in a zeal for God and 
his truth ; but that will not do, whilst the moving 
cause of our performance is too much in activo 
self, and the creaturely will. 

*‘ Silent, painful, patient suffering in times of 
desertion, will be much more acceptable to God 
and beneficial to the people, and prove much more 
to our own peace and inward strength. Oh that 
we may keep to the power of God in all things; 
that, being seasoned therewith, we may preach in 
our lives and conversations. This will adorn our 
doctrine, beautify our souls, and make us comely 
in the eyes of our beloved. 

“Great is the goodness and love of our God, in 
that he hath condescended to make known the 
riches of his free love to poor striplings ; choosing 
the weak, simple, and mean things in man’s esti- 
mation, for his use and service; Oh that we may 
feel the weight of his love herein, so as to be 
humbly bowed before him into nothingness of 
self: that what we are we may really be by the 
power and grace of God. 

‘T fear some rush into things hastily, without 
considering their weight and importance; where- 
by their standing hath been dangerous. It is the 
life of religion that is a shelter from the heat, and 
a covert from the storms, and as the shade of & 
mighty rock in a weary land.” 


———__~.>—__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Cattle Disease. 

By the remarks made in the last number of 
“The Friend,” many would be made to believe 
that the “Rinderpest” or Cattle Plague of Eu 
Tope, now exists amongst us, which I believe is 
not the case. The cattle disease alluded to in 
the papers is Pleuro-pneumonia or lung fever, 
which has been in some neighbourhoods for four 
or five years, and is a contagious disease, not an 
epidemic as has been stated. 

We need a stringent law to prevent unscrupu- 
lous persons from parting with their cattle whea 
known to be diseased. With such a law put 10 
force I believe we would soon be entirely clear 
of the contagion. J.C. 

Montgomery Co., Pa., Third mo. 12, 1866. 


[We observe in the published reports of the 
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edings of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, |lectual and material, to the extension of his king- 


that the committee appointed by it to investigate 
the alleged presence of the “ Cattle Plague” in 
Montgomery County, reports that the disease 
among cattle, existing there, is Pleuro-pneumonia, 
or inflammation of the lungs and the membrane 
covering them. ‘This disease, in its simple form, 
js not contagious in either man or beast, but may 
become epidemic through atmospheric or malari- 
ons influence, and when combined with typhoid 
fever, may, under peculiar circumstances, assume 
a contagious type. It usually originates from 








The veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, which caused 
such a disappointment and regret in this country, is ap- 
plauded in England. The Times says the courage and 
decision exhibited by President Johnson in refusing his 
assent to the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, confirms the re- 
spect in which bis policy has been held in England, and 
will entitle him to credit as one of the ablest statesmen 
who have ever conducted a great nation successfully 


through a perilous crisis by firmness, moderation and 
wisdom. 


dom. 

Many such there undoubtedly are, and wherever 
or however they may be situated, they are the| 
most efficient preachers of the gospel and its 
righteousness, shining examples of the purity, 
the dignity and the heavenly mindedness to which 
man—fallen and prone to evil as he is—may 
attain by following his infallible guide, the light) The prospectus of a new company has been issued 
of Christ manifested to the soul. These are the| called the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, with 
living witnesses to the adaptability and com pre- £600,000 capital, for laying a new cable and raising the 
hensiveness of Christianity to uproot selfishness, | °!4 one. 







; : Two of the regiments now in Rome will return to 
Jong exposure to wet and cold, or from keeping|and transform the whole inner man, and by thus| p, 8 


cattle in dark, damp, ill-vevtilated and noisome |lifting the individual members out of the degra- 


ance next month. 
Great uneasiness prevails at Hamburg, in consequence 


stables, and is often amenable to proper treatment. |dation of sin, to elevate and purify the whole|of rumors of a probable collision between Austria and 


The true ‘‘ Rinderpesv” is a specifically contagious |community. | 
disease, propagated solely by its own virus, and,|become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
as yet, no reliable remedy for it has been discov: |Christ, as we fully believe they will, it must be 


ered.—Ep. OF FRIEND. | 





The Returns of Patience—Here would I say|body of Christ. 


aword of the pleasure of patience. For every 


wrong, whether inflicted by the tongue or the|much may be said respecting its activity in duties 


If ever the kingdoms of this world| Prussia on the question of the Duchies. 

An imperial rescript sent to Hungary says, the re-es- 
tablishment of the laws of 1848 is impossible, without 
a previous revision of those laws, and -that a separate 
ministry for Hungary cannot be undertaken. 

There are rumors of a revolt in Ciudad Rodrigo, in 
Spain. The garrison is said to have rebelled and with- 
drawn to Portugal. It is also reported that there ig 
rebellion at Alcala, and several sergeants have been 







by the multiplication of such believers as these, 
for they alone compose the church or mystical 


As regards our own religious Society, however 


° ‘ y 7 : 7 arrested. Spain has demanded of Portugal the extra- 
hand, when it hath encountered patience, will be|of humanity, charity, liberality and spreading a| dition of t 


he Spanish soldiers who have taken refuge 


finally disposed of in the same manner as any|knowledge of Scripture truths, its great want is| there, but Portugal hesitates to comply. 


weapon launched and blunted against a rock of 


most enduring hardness. For it will fall upon 


the spot, its labour rendered vain and unprofitable, | Spirit. 
and sometimes recoiling backward will wreak its |doctrine, laxity in discipline, 
fury, by a violent reaction, upon him who sent it|in self-denying religion, accompanied with so 


forth. For a man injureth thee on purpose that 


thou mayest be pained ; for the gain of the injurer |and worldliness in living. 


lieth in the pain of the injured. When, there- 


identical with that we have alluded to, a more 
general submission to the baptism of the Holy 
Hence the acknowledged diversity in 


The Porte claims authority to intervene in the Prin- 
cipalities on account of the discussion between the 
political parties, and is concentrating troops at Widin, 
Rustchuk and Silistria. Paris has been selected for the 
and lukewarmness place of conference on the Principalities. 

Six regiments of Cossacks have reinforced the Rus- 
sian corps of observation on the Moldavian Wallachian 
frontier. 

The Italian army has been reduced to a peace footing. 






much ostentation in profession and outside works, 


There are many devoted believers in Christ, 


; ' . It is stated that important proceedings in reference to 
fore, thou hast overthrown his gain by not being |servants and handmaidens, scattered throughout th 


pained, he must himself needs be pained in mis- 
sing his gain: and then wilt thou come off not 
only unhurt, which even itself is sufficient for thee, 
but beside this, both pleased by the, disappoint- 
ment of thine adversary, and avenged by his pain. 
Such is the profit and the pleasure of patience.— 
Tertullian. 
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Every day’s observation brings home to the 
heart of the christian, a conviction of the preva- 
lence of “an evil heart of unbelief,” in a large 


portion of the professors of Christianity. Not,|for this felt evil can be obtained or enforced 
perhaps, so much an unbelief of the truths of the|through the exercise of any outward 


gospel, as incredulity of the necessity for carrying 
out the religion of Christ in all the acts and re- 
lations of life. 

Much is written and spoken to expose and 
confute the pretentious infidelity that openly 
avows its presence and its anticipated conquests, 
not only among men of the world, but in the 
nidst of those who claim to be teachers of chris- 
tian doctrine, and delegated guides of the un- 
learned and unenlightened. And it is well that 
it is so, if it may prevent any from being spoiled 
“through philosophy and vein deceit ;” but the 
great need of the church is an increase of practi- 
cal believers among its professed members; men 
and women thoroughly imbued and governed by 
the spirit of its Holy Head, whose everyday lives 
prove the power of the religion they profess, by 
keeping their garments unspotted by the world, 
while they are necessarily mingling in its affairs, 
whether in pursuit of trade or the performance of 
professional duties, or sharing the enjoyments of 
social and domestic life; believers, who, feeling 
their responsibility and indebtedness to their 

ivine Master, are not ashamed to show their 
allegiance to his government, by refusing to be 
conformed to this world in its corrupt manuers and 
Maxims, and willingly devote their power, intel- 


al 


pas of the gospel exercises on the conduct and 


jand ability to perform the work required at their 
bands. 





e relations of Austria and Prussia would take place 

the Society, who, walking by the same rule and| shortly in the Federal Diet. 

minding the same thing, see eye to eye, and are , roe eae ee ce gg a = _ a ro 
: = as . . or mi ands. Manchester marke 

earnest, practical christians, upholding the high active, wih Gn au tendency. Breadstuffs dull and 

profession they make by a life of humility and self quiet. Mixed corn, 28s. 6d. per quarter. Consols, 86}. 

denial, and they are the salt that preserves us as 


U. S. 5-203. 70 a 70}. 
a people from corruption. But we believe such| Two Days Later—The Atlantic Telegraph meeting 


are mourning under a sense of a great lack of unanimously approved the arrangements of the directors 
heart-changing religion amongst the members ; of| f°" ‘he laying of the cable this year. 


ae a f In the House of Commons, on the 7th, the annual bill 
the indifference of some, the substitution o €X-! for the abolition of church rates was debated. Bright 
ternal form for regeneration and newness of life| and Gladstone spoke in favor of the question being com- 


by others, and the imperfect influence which the| promised in some way or other. The bill was passed to 
a second reading by a vote of 283 to 252. The an- 


: nouncement of the vote was received with loud cheer- 
conversation of many among those who take past ing. It is thought that the vote indicates an early solu- 


in managing the affairs of the church. tion of the question, although the present bill will, 

No supply to meet this great need, no remedy doubtless, be rejected by the House of Lords, as usual. 
The Owl says the American government has iatimated 
scheme| that it is = — of a Ganeaee as ae 
3 . . : movements of the Fenians in the United States, and wil 
ns that which is lacking can be SUP"! not permit any acts obnoxious to the British govern- 
plied only through the agency of a supernatural 


ce 7 ete ) . ment of which its laws can take cognizance. Feniaa 
principle operating within. The Society must be| affairs are unchanged. Important arrests continue. The 


regenerated by transformation in its individual} Dublin Evening Mail says, the number of prisoners com- 

professors, making them living members of the mitted in Dublin since the suspension of the habeas 
*1: . . corpus is 173. 

militant church, restrained, actuated and equipped President Juarez is still at northern Chihuahua with 

by its glorified Head, on whose shoulders the}; 


. 8 government. The French are said to have deserted 
government must ever rest. Increase in number|the city of Chibuabua. 


will be worse than useless, unless there is a cor- aoe ee — Page ae 
responding increase of those, who, comprehending} %°!¢ _%#!ance in the U.S. Treasury on the 10th inst., 
ae irit and terms of the reli ion ee tn was $123,423,885; consisting of coin $57,799,921, and 
ca true to all its obligations Strength and curseney 905,098,906, of which eume $31,700,086 wes 


: : 2 on deposit*in national banks as depositories. 
influence for good will be manifested in exact} Congress.—The bill declaring all persons born in this 


proportion to the addition made to the crossbear-(country to be citizens of the United States, excepting 
ing believers, and these will always find wisdom Indians not taxed, and to secure all persons in the en- 
; joyment of their civil rights, has finally passed both 


Houses of Congress, but has not yet been approved by 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har-| ihe president. The political condition of the country, 


vest to send more such labourers into the harvest. | and the great question of reconstruction, continue to be 


the chief subjects of discussion in both Houses. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign affairs, reported a resolu- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. tion protesting against the action of the Swiss govern- 

Forrign.—News from England to the 7th inst. In| ment in offering to pardona person convicted of mur- 
the House of Lords, on tbe 5th inst., the standing orders| der, on condition that he would emigrate to the United 
were suspended to allow the Cattle Plague bill to pass| States. Senator Stewart, of Nevada, introduced a series 
through all stages. of resolutions relative to the recognization of the States 

In the House of Commons, on the 5th, Gladstone said | lately in rebellion, requiring the States to doaway with 
the Reform bill would be read on the 12th. It would|all existing distinctions as to civil rights on account of 
only apply to England and Wales. He hoped then to] race or colour; to repudiate debts for the late rebellion; 
state the course taken in regard to Scotland. to yield all claims to compensation on account of the 



















liberation of slaves, and to provide for the extension of| 
the elective franchise to all persons, making no discrimi- 
nation on account of race, colour or previous condition 
of servitude. After some discussion the proposition 
was referred to the Reconstruction Committee. The 
bill to establish the military peace establishment of the 
United States has passed the Senate. The bill for the 
admission of Colorado as a State, was defeated by a 
vote of 21 to 14. The House of Representatives has 
passed the joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
attending the shipment of goods to the French Exposi- 
tion. The bill authorizing further loans for the purpose 
of contracting the currency, was defeated by a vote of 
66 yeas to 68 uays. The bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means to regulate trade with the British Pro- 
vinces in place of the Reciprocity Treaty which has now 
expired, failed in the House of Representatives. A re- 
consideration of the Loun bill was voted, and the bill 
referred back to the Committee of Ways and Means. A 
resolution instructing the Military Committee to report 
a bill to equalize the bounties of soldiers and sailors 
was passed. 

Texas. —The Convention has adopted a substitute for 
the majority report declaring the ordinance of secession 
null and void, acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Constitution of the United States, and renouncing the 
right to again secede, by a vote of 43 to 37. The Com- 
mittee on the Condition of the State have reported an 
ordinance permitting the Legislature to pass a stay law 
in judgment of debts, for four years, on condition that 
the interest and quarter of the principal be paid each 
year. The Judiciary Committee have reported an ordi- 
nance protecting the confederate civil and military offi- 
cers from criminal and civil process for the impressment 
and injury of personal property. 

Coloured Troops.—About 3000 coloured troops will be 
forthwith mustered out of service in South Carolina. 
Gen. Bennett advises them to direct-their attention to 
the cultivation of the soil. The demand for labour in 
that State is still far from being supplied. It is believed 
that the government intends to order the muster out, 
within the next two weeks, of 40,000 coloured troops, 
now stationed in the south, to be taken from such parts 
of the several military departments as can best spare 
them. 

The Sea Islands—The Assistant Commissioner of 
Freedmen’s affairs in Georgia, gives the Bureau an ac- 
count of his visit to the Sea Islands, stating that all the 
questions in dispute between the freed people on the 
Island and the former white residents are now amicably 
settled. Those having grants of land have had them 
consolidated on one pert of the estate upon which they 
were given. The assistant Commissioner fears that, 
owing to the want of implements, seeds, animals, and 
food, the freedmen having grants of land will fail in 
raising a fair crop. There are scarcely ten families of 
freed people on the Sea Islands whose grants of land 
are of any value whatever. Land is abundant enough, 
but labour is scarce and commands a very high price, 
and he thinks the freedmen would find it much more to 
their advantage to go to work for wages, than to at- 
tempt to cultivate land for themselves with inadequate 
means. He is fully convinced, from personal examina- 
tion, that the question over which there has been so 
much dispute, as to whether or not the freedmen shall 
retain their lands for a few years, has ceased, from the 
cheapness of land and the scarcity of labour, to be of 
the slightest consequence to them. 

Travel on the Plains.—All the stage lines, expresses 
and dispatch companies, operating west of the Missouri 
river, have been consolidated under the name of Holli- 
day’s Overland Mail and Express Company, and the 
fares reduced 25 per cent. 

National Banks.—There are now 1,643 national banks, 
with a circulation amounting to $261,638,920. Total 
capital, $412,693,236. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 255. 

The Freedmen.—The Freedmen’s Savings Bank has re- 
ceived within a year over a million of dollars from the 
freed people in all parts of the United States. It has 
twenty-nine branches, most of them at the South The 
number of coloured schools in Washington is 43, and of 
pupils 4,297, more than three-fourths of them can read. 
Capt. Richardson, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, says of 
that part of Georgia which is under his care, “It is im- 
possible for any people to be more earnest and patient 
in obtaining knowledge than are the coloured people 
here. They also exhibit an anxiety and watchfulness 
unparalleled in their efforts not to be offensive towards 
their former masters.” They were nearly all indus- 
triously at work. In various places there are reports of 
oppression and ill-treatment of the liberated slaves. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. New York.—American gold 128. U. 
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S. sixes, 1881, 1043; ditto, 5-20, 1038. Superfine State| 
flour, $6.80 a $7.20. Shipping Ohio, $8.20 a $8.60. 
Baltimore flour, $9 a $10. Wheat very dull and prices 
nominal. New western oats, 35 a 40 cts. ; old do. 52a 
53 cts.; southern, 48 a 49. Mixed western corn, 73 a 74 
cts.; yellow, 73 cts. Cotton, 394.a 41 cts. Wool, 52}a 
55 cts. for native and mixed, and 65 a 80 cts. for merino 
and Saxony. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.25 a 
$7 ; extra family and fancy, $8 a $14. Red wheat, fair 


and choice, $2 a $2.35; white, $2.40 a $2.75. Rye, 85 
cts. Yellow corn, 68 cts. Oats, 49 a 50 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in| 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day the 6th of Fourth month, at| 
2 o'clock p. M. | 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 o'clock! 
. M., and that on Admissions at 11 a. m. of the same 

ay. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Second-day evening, the 2d of Fourth month. 

Samvue.t Morris, 


Third month 20th, 1866. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, | 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on| 
Second-day the 2d of Fourth month, to meet the trains | 
that leave West Philadelphia at 2.15 and 4.45 p. m. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of| 
Friends, will be held in the committee-room of Arch St. | 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 28th inst., | 
at 8 o’clock, which all the contributors, and others in-| 
terested in the object of the Association, are invited to 
attend. Mark BaLverstTon, 
Philada., 3d mo. 1866. Clerk. 


WANTED, 

A Friend as teacher for the School for Boys, Leiper’s | 
Court: established by the Overseers of Public Schools | 
founded by charter from William Penn, for the Town | 
and County of Philadelphia, The rooms are very de-| 
sirably and centrally located, affording accommodation | 
for about sixty scholars—fifteen are paid for at present | 
by the corporation. The course of instruction includes 
the usual requirements of an English education. 

The schools of the corporation being preferred by 
many parents to those less carefully guarded, the posi- 
tion affords opportunities for usefulness, and pecuniary 
advantage, to a young Friend of education and energy. 

Application may be made to John M. Whitall, No. 
1317 Filbert street; Dr. Benjamin Coates, N. W. corner 
Seventh and Spruce streets; or T. W. Brown, No. 514 
Arch street. 


NOTICE. 
It is proposed to send from Washington, coloured 
men, women and children who need employment. Those 


desiring such labourers may apply to Joseph Truman, | 


717 Willow St., to the Penna. Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciation, 424 Walnut St., or directly to the Moyamensing 
House of Industry, 718 Catharine St., where they can 
see the parties wanting places. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 





Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H.Worrtuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem- 
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istry will be required. Application may be made to the 
Superintendent at the Asylum. 

Diep, on the 9th of Twelfth month last, at his resi. 
dence near Marlton, N. J., Manton S. Arxrnson, in the 
79th year of his age, a member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 26th of First month last, at her residence 
Brookworth, near West Chester, Exizaseta R. Howe, 
relict of Israel Howell, in the 77th year of her age, Our 
beloved friend was not only permitted to feel her own 
unworthiness, but the preciousness of a Saviour’s love 
and strength sustaining her through many deep trials 
and afflictions, and enabling her to rest on the blessed 
promise, “I shall never leave thee nor forsake thee.” The 
uncertainty of life had long impressed her, and she fre. 
quently remarked, “I so often think on going up stairs 
it may be the last time.” Though the midnight cry 
came at an unlooked for moment by her friends, they 
believe she was found “watching,” and is numbered 
with those “which came out of great tribulation, and 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 

——,, on the 16th of Second mo , 1866, Mary Smeptey, 
daughter of Wm. Smedley, of Middletown, Del. Co., Pa, 
in the 37th year of her age. She was a beloved mem- 
ber and overseer of Middletown Meeting: quiet and re- 
tiring in her manners—one who felt much and said 
little. She was, however, owned of the Lord, and near 
the close of her life many of her secret exercises were 
brought to the light: so that it may be truly said she 
witnessed to those around her that she was one of those 
who have a part in the first resurrection over whom the 
second death hath no power. Her soul was permitted, 
during her sickness, to rejoice exceedingly in the love 
and mercy of her God and Saviour, prompting her to 
desire that the whole World could hear her as she broke 
forth in praise and admiration of her Heavenly Father's 
love, of which she had an enrapturing sense. At one 
time, after alluding to a dispensation of weakness, she 
remarked, “I have always bad such a fear of death, as 
great a fear as any one, but I have no fear now.” She 
was desirous that none should neglect the attendance of 
our religious meetings, saying, ‘‘ Don’t prefer anything 
before meeting. It is not little streams we are strug- 
gling for, meeting-day after meeting-day, but a river to 
swim in.” After administering much excellent advice 
to those about her, and uttering many expressions indi- 
cating that she was filled with Divine love, she said, 
‘“‘T don’t know that I am any worse, it may be but an 
outpouring of praise to bring us nearer together. I may 
get well.” Afterwards, when sitting up in her chair, 
she said “ A little while ago I felt much discouraged, I 
thought, perhaps it is all me; but it is my Heavenly 
Father—I hope I shall not be tempted to think so again 
—I could not do it.” Then exclaimed, “I am so bappy 
—what a bright day it is—I gm too happy to sleep,” 
her countenance indicating the truth of her expressions. 
“You bave read in Piety Promoted the account of the 
little girl who clapped her hands for joy. I have read 
about such things but I never expected to experience 
this.” After addressing some members of the family 
who had been absent, she said, “Our Heavenly Father 
has been very good to us to-day ;” and shortly after 
prayed, “ Father of Mercies! be very near us—help us— 
keep us—forgive us—gather us,” &c. Not long after 
she said, ‘I don’t know but it will be heaven to-night. 
I think it will—away from all my troubles.” The family 
coming into the room she exclaimed, “ Just entering 
heaven. I love you all, but I love thee, Father in heaven, 
more than all, above all, over all, through all, All 
praise! all honor! all majesty! all renown!” Then 
calling upon a friend near her said: See! my dear Sa- 
viour! I have dreaded death, but such a death as this 
is nothing. Receive my spirit—receive my spirit. Does 
some one hold me?” Afterward she revived, and said, 
“JT don’t know why I should be stopped just in the pas- 
sage as it were. It may be I have not said all I ought, 
to some one of you; but it may be I am telling more 
than I ought.” She remained during the two following 
days in a happy, resigned state, without much expres- 
sion. On 6th day, P. M., an attempt being made to re- 
suscitate the life that was fast ebbing away, she said, 
“too much doctoring,”—* Joy, joy, joy!” “Sketch no 
more human brightness: such brightness as I see! Ob! 
if I have to come back again to earth—I hope—I'd 
rather not.” Then in allusion to death, the last great 
enemy that is to be conquered, she opened her eyes and 
exclaimed, “It is nothing at all! look here! It is noth- 
ing at all!” Then closed her eyes and passed peace- 
fully away without sigh or struggle. 
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